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BSTRACT 



\ In many respects, law-related education is values j 

education because it- is a^' vehicle for confront'iilg vitaj. issues, for.f; 
clarifying value positions, for exploring moral and ethical kf 
reasoning, and for fosterijig a search for effective ways to deal nim 
or resolve contemporary value conflicts, rt is clear that aany 
elementary and secondary school teachers are becoiping increasingly t!: 
aware of the need for this kind of law-related education in the f 
schools>^It is dlso apparent that many teachers feel they lack both' 
sufficient substantive knowledge of the law, legal issues, and legai 
systems, as ftell as the appropriate methodology for teaching v| 
law-related issues in the classroom. This pamphlet is predicated o'nfa 
belief that law-related education is eminently well-suited to and J 
needed at the elementary school level, and is a result of a desire \o 
aid the elementary school teacher in developing appropriate classroom 
materials. The Ifessons included ar'4 intended to serve as models to 
illustrate a range of approaches that can be used^at the elementary 
school level. Techniques described are: (1) checklist; (2) open-ended 
statement; (3) poll; (4) continuum; (5) rank order; (6) forced 
choice; (7) pictures/oartoons ; and (8) simulation/role play. Each 
sample lesson should be regarded as part of a larger unit of study, 
and sequenced to build upon the information, judgment, insight, and* 
skills derived from' previous lessons. (MM) 
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LAW-RELATED EDUCATION 



From meager beginnings in ihe late 1950's and early 1960's/ 
a movement has been rapidly growing in influence and vitality, a 
movement which promises to have a marked effect on the curricu- 
lar offerings of the elementary (and secondary) schools of this 
nation. That movement, alternatively described as "law studies,*' 
**lavv-fc)cused education,'' and **law-relatcd education," empha- 
sizes both the need for and the obligation of American schools to 
promote law literacy among the nation's school-age youth. / 

/XJthough law-related education has long been a part of tradi- 
tional schocxl curricula, most commonly under the aegis of citizen- 
ship education, it has not received the attention or emphasis it 
merits. And, in those instances in which at least some attention 
has been given to Uw-relatcd education, concepts and issues have 
not been taught vt^ry well. These have been the findings of num- 
erous studies.' 

Abundant literature exists that sets forth a theoretical base 
for the law-related education movement.^ Teachers should become 
familiar with its theoretical considerations so that they can under- 
stand the rationale behind law-related education. Otherwise, jLhey 
might become mere technicians, victims of all of the shortcorriings 
which that term suggests. With technicians rather than practition- 
ers (teachers), law-related education will suffer the conti nuia g fate 
of past neglect due to a lack of present understanding. 

I.aw-related education must be expanded beyond its narrowly 
perceived role of the" past. It involves far more than mere memori- 
zation of important documents or th^names of landmark Supreme 
Court decisions. It goes far beyond just a study of selected docu- 
^ mcnts, laws, and cases themselves that gives little^ttention to their 
relationship to the person and contemporary society. As Ronald 
Gerlach and Lynne W, Liimprecht have advised^ 

Law studies instruction should be used as a means to teach 
children about their society and its values; to encourage students 
to think critically and rationally about societal problems and con- 
flicts; . . .to encourage stu^fients to participate in, and contribute 
to. their society and its system of laws and government.*^ 

In many respects, law-related education is values education. 
As Isidore Starr has observed, "Law studies, by their very nature. 



folic siiulcnls Id j^r.ipplc wilh aiul .inaly/c ihc issues in a value 
fonflicl/'^ ihV law cinhixlics sotirly's v.ilucs, and Irjt^al issues 
incvil.ibly air issues fotusinjL^ on s[)tririr valur ron flirts. Thrsr 
conriit Is t an he hciurrn individuals or brlwrrn individuiils and 
ihr sial(\ Fui iluM-inort\* as Slarr has pointed out. '' These arc not 
conllici |su I helween j^oyd v.ilues and had values: the problem 
here is whit h of the jt^ootl (.dues desei^e priority in our hierarchy 
ol values at a giveii time and plaee/'*'' Law-related education is. 
values ctlu( ation bet ause it is a vehicle for confronting vital issues, 
lor ilarilyini; v.ilue positions, for e\plorin,t; moral and ethical 
reasoning, and for fosteriiij^ a search for effective ways to deal 
with or resoKc C4>ntemporary v.ilue conflicts. 

ll is I lear that niany elementaiy and secondary school teach- 
ers arc becoming incrCasinj^^ly avv.ire of the valine and need for this 
kind ol law-related education in the schools. It is also apparent 
that man\ teachers feel they lack both sufficient substantive 
kaowledi;e of law, leii.il issues, and le^.ii systeids as well as the 
appropriate nuMhodology for leachiiijL^ law-related issues in the 
t>l.issrooi]i. 

Recoirnition of these needs Iki.s resulted in the emerjL^enee of a 
lar^e and diverse' number of teacher-training programs for Liw- 
relaled ctlucation in almost every slate of this nation. While sig- 
-nilicanl differences exist witli respect to the training programs' 
tU->nlent, emphasis, approach, .uui length, virtually all agree upon 
and emphasize the need for training teachers in substantive law and 
appropriate edutation.il methodology. The popularity of these 
tr.nmug progr.ims. especi.illy the summer institutes" (in addition to 
the mushrooming number of workshop's, clinics* and session pre- 
seiu.ilions scheduletl at n.ition.d, regional, state, and loc^d meet- 
ings ol profession.il education groups), offers clear evidence of 
growing le.icher interest in the law-rchfted education movement 
.uid the teachers' desire for addition.d /raining in this arciu 

.(loncomit.ml^ with the interest in law-related education by 
elementary (and secontlary) school educators has been the pro- 
duction 'of X large number of instauUional itiateriids designed to 
enhance classroom implementation. These materials vary considcr- 
.ihly .md amge from a conceptual to a practiced, "street-law" 
■ap])roacl^ Most are available from commercial publishers, while 
others ai\^ available from independent projects which produce 
their own materials, including the Law in a Free Society Prt)jcct, 
Santa. Monica, California, Constitutional Rights Foundation, Los 
Angeles, California, and Cincinnati Center for* Lavv-Relat cd Kduca- 
tion, L'niversity of Cincinnati. 
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" " [ S|)C( i.il Conuniiloo on Youih Kduralion for Cili/xnship 

(VKFC) of ihr AnuTitMii Bar Assot ialion has published four anno- 
laled t alaloiis lo aid ochu alors in keeping up-lo-dale with' the 
larj^'e numbers of available rnalerials: 

• lUhli(>iTra[)h\ of Law-RrUitrd Curriculum Mutcrluls: 
Annotatni J97MFirsi Kdiiion) J97(i (Seeond Edition), 
f Mi'dui: An Annotutcd (Mtalogur of Luw-Rclatcd Audio- 
I'lsual Materials, J 974. 
^ • CamDii^: An An)U)tuti'd Cutuloyrnc of {MwRchitcd^ Games 
and Siftiuldtlons, 1 974. 

logeiher. they prov ide a "rich resource describing the many types 
of law-related educational materials available to the classroom 
Lea( her. with brief desc riptions and suggested grade-level usage. 

Despite the popularity and apparent availability of instruc- 
%onal materials suggested by the YKFC catalogs, a critical need 
exists for appropriate rnalerials at the elementary school level. In a 
March J!)7r) article. Roger Berg opined, *\ . . the impact of law on 
elementary scho{)l soc i.il studies materials has been <ntgligible."^ 
An e\anuiviti(xiyi^he three catalogs published in 1974 support.^ 
that opinion. VV^le there is a greater amount of material specifical\ 
ly designed for use at (he elementary level in bofh the Media and 
(uunini^r catalogs, the Blhlloip-a/>hy identifies few textual materials 
for use at the elementary school level, hi'his analysis of that publi- 
cati{)n, Berg pointed out that the Bibliography contains descrip- 
tions ot only two commercial texts^ usable below the seventh- 
giade level in its more than fifty pages {)f annotated listings. 

In late Spring 197G, the .YFFC published the .second edition 
^- of its Ih'hllography. The second edition, a work which contains 
more than ninety pages of annotated listings, identifies many moi'e 
textu.il materials suitable for use at the elementary school level 
than the earlier edition. While clcariy illustrating the growing num- 
bers {)f textual materials becoming available for use with elemen- 
tary school students, the second edition of the Bibliography also 
serv es as a reminder of how much more remains to be accomplished 
in this important area. 

Elementary .school teachers thus face important obstacles 
.when seeking to implement a program of law-related studies in 
their classrooms. Even if teachers avail themselves of4|^cial train- 
ing, discovery of a lack of suitable materials for use v^ni elemen- 
tary school students is a severe blow. This article is predicated on a 
belief that law-related education is eminently well-suited to and 
needed at the elementary school level, and this article is the 

ER?C o 
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rbsult o(\i(k*sim() aid ihc elcrnrnlary «t hool icachci^ in developing 
appropricile tlassrooin inaltM*itils. The lessons which follow are in- 
lentled to sene as models to illustrate a range of approaches that 
can he usetl at ttie elementary school level. 



{. 
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A. 

CHECKIJST* 



Suitable for use in many different situations, the checklist is 
a versatile means for encouraging students to express their views 
iuui values about a particular subject. It is particularly well-suited 
for use in law-related education. 

How Do You VicVv the Police? * 



Bossy 


Fair 


Understanding 


Brave 


Foolish 


Unfair 


Calm 


Friendly 


Unfriendly 


Ca) vvardlv 


Helpful . 


Unimportant 


Critical 


Honest 


Useful 


Dish oiicst 


Important 


Useless 

WcII-'liked 


Disliked 


^ Kind 


Kxcitablc 


Mean 


Wise 



V 



Procecfures: 

1. Distribute the above list of words to every' student. Ask each 
one to check 'those*W()rds which best suggest his/her feelings 
or thoughts abtjut the police. 

2. Up^m completion, ask the class to categorize the Vords 
which appear in the list on the basis of those which suggest a 
positive feeling and th^se which suggest a negative feeling 
about the police. Use the chalkboard to indicate how the class 
giouped the words into these two categories. 

3. Using a show of hands, obtain a. cfass consensus for each of 
the words appearing' on the list. After each word, or upon 
completion of the entire list, the teacher may ask students to 
explains why they did or did not check a particular word. 

4. After obtaining a class consensus, the number of positive and 
negative words may be added using a number criteria (e.g., 
words chosen by 50 percent or more of the class). By sub' * 
tracting the smaller sum- from the larger sum, the result may 
be used to indicate whether the class, in general, has a posi- 
tive or negative feeling about the police. 



*Based on an exercise by David T. Naylor which originally appeared in the 
Fall, 1975 issue of Focus on Law. Reprinted by permission of die Center for 
Law-Related Education. ^ 
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5. In addition to the class activity, sVidents may use this process 
mv afllrsonal inventory of their feelings about the police. 

Folio vv-up: 

J. l^pon conviction of the above, the results may be used as a 
tentativejhypolhesis about the police- Other activities should 
follow to pyovide additional information ^bout the police, in- 
cluding field obser\^ati|^is, inter\^iews, and a classroom visit by 
a poli^' officer on oneo.r mor(^c)cc:asions. 

2: The cl\cklist may be used in a pre-test, post-test format. 
After c(\ipletion of a unit of study about the police, the 
same checMist may be administered again in thef same manner. 
Results nnX be compared for similarities and difference's in 
responses wirh appropriate discussion and analysis. 




OPEN-ENDED STATEMENT 



The open-ended statement is another strategy thflt may be 
effectively employed at the elementary school level, tcJencourage 
students to express and explore attitudes, beliefs, and \llues about 
a particular subject, profession, or institution. It il especially 
valuable for use prior to beginning a unit of study. / 

Severail types of unfmished, open-ended staten/ents may be 
utilized, each having a different purpose, as shown p the follow- 
ing examples. 

If I were chosen., to form a police department, I would . 
^ I think police should .... 

If I were a police officer, I would ... . 

* 

The lesson below illustrates a way in which this projective tech- 
nique may be used in a classroom situation. 

What Is a Police Officer? 

WTien I think of a police officer, I think of 



Procedures: 

1. Write the open-ended statement on the chalkboard. 

2. Ask students to indicate the words that come to mind when 
such a statement is made. Students may volunteer responses, 
or the teacher may call upon each student for a reply. * 

3. List all words on the chalkboard, respecting all contributions 
and refraining from evaluative judgments about the merits of - 
individual responses^ 

ty After all students have had ar\ opportunity to respond, the 
teacher may wish to ask students to reveal their reasons for 
suggesting a particular word or phrase. , ' 

Folio w-up: 

J. Based on student responses, develop a class profile in 
one or two paragraphs. Place the profile on a l^rff 
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piece of oak tag. and dLsplliy in a prominent place in 
the room, . ^ 

'lYeaujho^ class profile as a hypothesis, referring to it peri- 
odicciJIy as the unit progresses. In light of additional informa- 
tion, changes should be permitted when deemed necessary' by 
the clasji.*' " 




\ 



POLL 



* The poll or questionnaire is a popular value ir{cIir4tor -appli- 
cable at .ill levels of education. Among its adVant^iges are: (1) ease 
t)f administration, (2) sptred in, giving students an opportunity to 
publicly express 'their injlividiial feejiags about, selected issues, 
(3) means for demonstrating tliaf there is likely to be a wide 
spreac|of ..l>dii-fs iind viilues^about issues, (4) indicator .of student 
.ind ci^ss-' Tellings about an area to be studied, -(5) stimulator of 
student interest and involvement,, and (6) flexibility for use in a 
wide range of situations. 

Sever.ll responses may be utilized, including simple true-false, 
agree-disagree responses, and more complex multiple choice, 
strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, strifngly disagree re- 
sponses. VVTiilc a spread of opinion is often desirable, particularly 
with respect to intensity of feeling, too miuiy choices may be 
difficult for youag-er students to handle. Hence, the teacher should 
exercise carejn the choice of poll items and range of responses. 

Police Poll 



Rcspo 


nscs 




Item 


Agree 


Disagree 


Not sure 


1. 


Ilrt police arc criticized too 
often. 


Agree 


Disagree 


Not sure 


2. 


pie police treat all people 
fairly. 


Agree 


Disagree 


Not sure 


3. 


VVc would be better off with- 
• out tlic polic:e. 


Agree 


Disagree 


Not sure 


4. 


People who arc arrested by 'fhe 
police rtiust be guilty of some- 
thing. 


Agree 


Disagree 


Not sure 


5- 


The police pick on young 


Agree 








people. 


Disagree 


Not sure 


6. 


Innocent people have nothing 
to fear from the police. 



Procedures: 

1. Give each of the students a copy of the poll. Tally class 
results by having the students raise their hands after each 
item indicating their response* 

1-4 ■ . 
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After cMtli \ivmy or upon tompleiion of ilu* poll, have siu- 
.dents (listuss ihe.ir differiri)^ views, iiuiicaiing their rcason(s) 
for ihe position taken. 
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CONTINUUM 



rhc continuum is a method by whTch students arc exposed 
to vt wide ran^^e of alternatives. It is effective as a means for getting 
beyond ^'yes-no/' *\MXher-or'' thinking, for ir graphically illustrates 
that responses are not always in those terms. 

How Serious An Offense? 




•v* Least Serious 

Offense 

Install lion.s: Consider the artions of each of the folfowing per- 
sons. I*ui their initials on the line above in the 
pi are yoa feel they belonj^. 



c:. 



1). 



F. 



John Williams (J\V), who t rosscd streets every plai e ex- 
rep t where he was supposed to rross them. . 

l^iura Carson (l.C), who took CU radios from the parked 
rars of siranj;crs. ^ 

Arnold Sellers (.\S). who burned down the vacant house 
near the playground. 

Sally l^wson (l.S). wlio t6ok things from stores without 
paying for them. 

Vinrc l)awkins-( YD) , who sprayed paint on the walls of the 
school. • ' 

•Mire Robbins (AR), who held up the gas station with a toy 
gun and took money from the cash register. 



Procedures: 
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Using a ditto master, reproduce the continuiim line. and the 
names and descriptions of the persons listed above. Distribute 
a copy to each student. ^ ^ 

Explain the instructions, and ask students to put the initials 
of each /)f the six persons at different places Qn the con- 
tinuum. 

While students are working iit their desks, draw the con-'' 
tinuum on the chalkboard. Next, make a line in the front'o^ 
the room with- masking tape. 
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4. Wlu-n sliulriits arc tiivtsluHl* .i.sk llu'm lo conn* lo llu- fronl of 
llu* rtHMii .iiul slaiul al llu* place on ihc lino where llu-y piil 
Join? Williams. . 

f). Mark on llie c h til k board conliiuiujii ihc place where most stu- 
tk*nts are siaiuiin)j;. .Vsk se\ era! ^ludeiiis who are sianding ai 
dit'ffrenl places on the mastking I ape line lo explain wliy jhjiiy 
c hose ihal Ioc»ilioij. " > 

(). Repeal* iliis pr*ocess iinlil, evenlually, all six persons Iiave 
I>een t onsiilcred .uui llieir inilials Iiave been placed on the 
cli.iJkI)oard conliniiiim. 

7. Discuss Iiow easy or dilTiciiIi ihe lask was for ilie siudenis to 
( omplele. K\j)It)re reasons for differenl sludeni choices. 



Toliou-iip: 

I. I lu* panic ul.ir ofCeuses may I)e i den li Tied ami explained (e.g., 
ja\ w alkini;, arson, sliopliflin^, armetl rc^bbery, iMc). 

L*." I'se I Ills' exercise l»> tlevclop an .iwarcness of Cfjonies (i.e.» 
serioits c Mincs|, and: mistlcmeanors (i.e., less serious crimes) 
.indMhc {llil-ic ull\ so( iely lias in dislin)i^iiisliim«'bel vvfcn ibem. 
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RANK ORDKR , 



More stmcturcd than a continuum exercise, the rank order 
strate^ is .dso an effective device for providing opportunities for 
choosing between a number of competing alternatives. Students 
must go beyond a fir^t choice and assign a rank to each of the com- 
peting .Jternatives on the basis of individujul preference, belief, 
values, and/or perceptions'. | j 

How Imporiam a Problem? 



Most Irnporianl 
Problem ^ 

Insiruciinns; Con.siclcr the f()llu\ying probleifi 
the basis of bow important ca 
each a numbeV from one to sci 
importan t problcrn and 7 = Iculst 
Icm. Each problem is to be given 
ber. No '^iwo problems" can qe 
- number. 



A. . Pollution 

B. High Taxes 

C. Discrimination 
I), Too Tew Jot)s 
K. High Prices 

F. Too Many Poor 

G, . Crime ^ 



Least Important 
Problem 

and rank tJiem oh 
h is to you. Give 
en, with 1 = mosjt 
imp(^tant prol 
a different nur 
given the sam(| 



Pc opic 



Procedures: 




Give each student a copy of the rank order scale and list (if 
problems as provided above. Have each anc individually comV 
pletc.the exercise, ■[ \ 

Place seven pieces .of different colored c(|nstruction papier on 



the floor in the front of the rpom, ThcV 
two to three feet apart. Number each cf 
one to seven. 
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should be at least 
these pieces from 
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After sliidriiis havt'* t oinplclcd ranking the problems at their 
seats, ask each to eome forward and stand on the pieee of 
[)aper with the number they chose lor ''pollution/' 

4. Repeat for each of the problems. I'se the results to obtain a 
class consensus iind as an indicator of Vcdue spread. 

r)s Discuss and analyze the results. Kxplore student reasoning for 
disparate positions. 



Folio vv-up: 

1. Divide students into groups on the basis of the problem they 
selected as most importcUit (or second most important, if 
necessary). 

2. v\sk each ' j^roup to ct)llect information supporting their 
choice. Pictures may be drawn or collected from magazines 
.uid newspapers. Articles may be ft)und i\nd shared with the 
class. 

X After each group has shared its findings with the class, the 
rank order exercise may be repeated to determine jf^ as a 
result of the new information, students haveVhanged their 
views. 



■is 
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FORCKDCilOICK* 



(Moscly akin to the continuum and rank order exercises is the 
forced choice strategy . In this stratejiry, students are asked to choose 
k between at least iwo or more different alternatives, a process by 
which they are led to examine their feelings and values and express 
them [)ubli(ly. I'his exercise which follows provides an added 
degree of sophistication since individual item analy*sis is encouraged 
iUid an overall profile analysis, is necessitated. 

Makiiig !>rcistons At What Age? 

•A 

Insinic'lions; When are young people Old enough Uj make deci- 

sions for themselves;' Considcrytiie following and , 
( in Ic tiTe '\igc ai which you believe a young per- 
son is able to make a reasonable decision in -ihc 
matter and ,u ( ept responsibility for that decision. 



^ Decisiot:^ 






Age Level 






\^ What to wear ^ 


(i 


9 


12 


15 


J8 


21 


B. Whether lo go to ( hurrh 


6 


0 


12 


15 


18 


21 


C. What movies to sea 


r> 


9 


12 


15 


18 


21 


I). Wlicn to marry 


6 


9 


12 


V:i 


18 


21 


K. Whom to vole for 


6 


9 


K2 


15 


18 


24 


!•*. Wlien to di/rte 


6 


9 


12 




18 


21 


G. Whether to go to school 


6 


9 


12 


1.5 


18 


21 


If. VVIieli to go to bed 


6 


9 


If^ 


15 


18 


21 


i. Whether to smoke cigarettes 


6 


9 


\2 


' » 1 


18 


21 



Procedures: ^ 

1. Distribute, a copy of thf chart above to every student. Have 
the students complete it at their own desks, ♦ " J 

2. Ot)tain U spread of class opinion- by a show of hands for each 
of the nine items. 

3. Record all responses on the chalkboard as illi;.strated below. ' 



"* Based on an exercise by David T. Naylor which originally appeared in the 
Spring, 1975 issue of Focus on Law. Reprinted by permission of the Center 
for Law- Related Education. 
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SAMPLK TALLY 



Oeciiion 


6 


9 


Age 
12 


Level 
15 






A. VVlial lo wear 


• 12 


8 


4 


I 


1 


0 


B. Whclher lo go lo rhurcj;i 


o 


() 


10 


5, 




I 


C. VVhal movies lo sec 


3 


9 


10 




o| 


0 



4. DisriLss and aiuily/O the results. 



Follow- 



up: 



Have siudrnis an.ily/.t* the rcspfinscs as a \vH|flc. What age 
level was ehosen niosi freciuentJy by the cla^Pblntroduee the 
coneept of "age of majoriiy." How does ihai'iage compare 
i.<) the age ehoseu most frei|iTently by studoijjts? Compare 
res{){)n.u*s to items pertaining to voting, marryinll;, and attend- 
ing school with those pertaining to deciding 'what to wear, 
whether to go to ehureh, and when tc), go to bed. 
In those instances when stiidenis thought young j^eop'le were 
loo yt)ung lo niake the decision, who do they ^feel should 
niiike the decision (e.g., pcifents, government thfrough laws, 
etc.)? ' ' 

;Vsk:, If a person is noi considered mature enough to m;ike 
reasonable d-ecisit>ns for hiniself/hersel f, should that person 
l)e held responsible for them? For example, should a six-ycar- 
t>ld vvjio pulls oui the toniaio plants in a- neighbirf's garden be 
treated' ihe same as if a t welve-ycar-,old did it? A3 if a twenty- 
one-year-old did it? Discuss. 
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PICTURES/CARTOONS* 



Kspccially at the primary' grade level, the use of pictures and 
cartoons ^^an be an effective means for introducing and increasing 
awareness of the law and the legal system. Exercises designed to 
have students draw their own pictures^or find them in newspapers 
and magazines are common classroom activities. As in the exercise 
which folkhvs, pictures and cartoons can be used to encourage stu- 
dents to express and clarify their ideas, attitudes, and values about 
number of subjects, including the police. 

What Do the Police Do? 
Procedures: ^ 

1. Ask students either to draw or find a picture in a magazine or 
newspaper of a police t)fficer doing a particular job which 
Best represents their impression of what the police do. (The 
teacher may wish .to provide the necessary materials iuid have 
this assignment completed in class.) ''^^^ > 

2. Paste each of the picture? students have selected orra large 
.poster board so that aJl children will be able to see them 
clearly. 

3. Request that each student print in large letters a caption 
below , the picture which explains what is happening in the 
picture (e.g., ''To The Rescue,'' ^'Crime Does Not Pay''). 

4. Have children, one at a time, hold up their picture, read their 
caption, and indicate the task being perfontied. Write both 
the task and the caption on the chalkboard. Post. all pictures 
in locations around the room. 

5. Permit students to comment on and react to the pictures 
after each is shown to the class or after all have been shown. 

6. Inquire if any of the students, members of their families, or ' 
friends have seen or had a similar experience. Have students 
describe the, incident in detail and their reactions to the inci- 



* Based on an exercise by David T. Naylor which originally appeared in the 
Fall, 1 975 issue of Focus on Law. Reprinted by pcrn)jssion of the Center for 
Law-Related Education.'", 




(lent or the reactions of others known to them. How did they 
feel about the way the pofice acted? 
7. The teaeVier may ask students next to analyse iHl of the 
^ pictures and tasks listed on the bo^ard to determine if some ^ 
. important police tasks have been neglected. If there are omis- 
sions, the teacher sh()uld lead a discussion focusing on those 
tasks that were omitted and why thi.s was the case. 

Follow-up: 

1. ^ Among the inany pcxssiblr follow-up activities to this strategy- 

is one ill which students are asked to group the pictures into 
the following categories: Very Important, Important, and 
Not Very Important. 

2. A second possibility would be for students to estif^nate how 
much' time the police typically devote to the various tasks 

^ that have been identified. A pic graph exercise is suitable for 
this' purpose. Provide students with a large circle. Group the 
identified tasks into general categories (e.g., traffic control, 
crime fighting, providing emergency services, etc.). Have stu- 
dents divide the circle according to the amtmnt of time they 
believe the pt>lice devote to these tasks. Additional informa- ' 
tion, including the use of a police officer as a resource person 
in a classroom visit, may be used to provide addition^il infor- 
mation, deeper under.standing, and perceptual accuracy. ' 
Another approach is to have students divide the circle on the 
basis of the amount of time they believe the police should be 
devoting to the.se tasks. 
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SIMULA nON/ROLE PLAY 



Role play and siitTulations are valuable means for students to 
engage in value Glarification and inquiry. They arc well-suited to 
lav>:-related instruction at the elementary school level. For example, 
"Pro Sc Court/''' a simulatbc^n/role play experience designed for 
elementary school children, is based on t4ie small claims court. In 
this simulation, the class is divided^nto groups of three-a judge, a 
plaintiff, and a defendant-and^^'a^kcd - to reach a judgfnent in a 
selected case. The roles are rotat^ed u^ith tu^o neu^ cases so Wat, the 
children have an opportunity to play the roles of all three figures 
in three different case situations. Variations of other simula- 
tion/r()le play situations such as the poj>i^ "Police Patrol 
Game,''^ the mock triiil, and the moot court are easily created by 
the teacher and adapted to a particular grade level and class. The 
role play/simulatipn indicated belou' illustrates how this technique 
may be used in an elementary §.chool classroom. 

Trouble in the Classroom 

Instructions: Divide students into groups of four. One should 
assume the role of the teacher, one the role of the 
complaining student, another the role of the stu- 
dent a<rcused of committing a particular act, and ' 
the fourth to serve as an observer. 

The teacher's job is to determine what has been ;/ 
done, who is responsible for doing it, and how the 
situation is to be resolved. The observer's role is to '{ . 
function as a neutral observer of what is going on 
aitd to report those events to the class as a whole. 

Situation 1: During recess, a student informs the teacher that ; 

one of the other students cheated on the math 
test given.earlier that day. The student claims the 
• other student kept, looking at her paper during the 
test and copying her answers. The teacher asks 
?^-bojh students to meet widi him after school. When 
cpn-frojited, the other student denies the accu- 
sation. 

Situation 2: During lunch hour, the teaclw discovers two stu- 
dents fighting. She manages to break up die. fight 
and asks both students to come to her v^o^Ji 
immediately. In the room, c/ne student claims th^^ "^ 
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fight began when the other student called hij;^^^^ 
name. The other student, however, admits to 
name-calling but insists this was only after the, 
first student kicked him in the leg and^'punched 
him in the back. . * 

Situation 3: Before class begins, a third-grade student coys to 
the teacher witH tears in his ey-^s.. He;'clalms a 
fifth-grade student had been picking on him; and 
' broke his lunchbox by stepping on it. '^Vhen the 

fifth-grade student appears, he denies die ^harge 
and claims the third-grader did the damage him- 
self. - i ^ . 



Procedures: 



1. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



Divide the students into groups of four as shown in the instruc- 
tions above. Assign roles or have students choose their own. 
Either have the students role play the situations simulta^ecrus- 
ly or have one group role play the situation before' the class. ^ 
After the situation has been resolved, ask t^e observer to 
report to the class on what has 4iappened. The observer 
should be objective as well as give her/his own opinion. 
Following the observer's report, the situation can be ancil- 
yzcfl with such questions as: (a) How realistic was the situa-* 
tion? Could it have happened? (b) How accurate was the 
observer's, reporting of the incident? (o) Was the situation 
handled in a way that was fair to both students? (d) How 
else could the situation hav<!r been handled? 
Thosfe directly involved in the role playing incident may be 
asked to comment on how they felt in the role, what prob- 
lem^ they experienced, and which role they felt >vas the more 
difficult. They should also be asked individually to indicate 
whether they felt the situation was handled fairly. 



Folio w-up: 




1. Roles may be exchanged with students to give them the 
opportunity to play different roles in different situations* 

2. This exercise may be used to stimulafe a discussion of fairness 
or justice and what procedures would be necessary to assure 
that justice results (e.g.. Is there a need for due process? A 
right to obtain and cross-examine witnesses?). 
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CONCLUSION 



While content is important, law-related education invol\^s 
more than a mere mastcfy of legal facts or decisions. It is an jm- 
portant vehicle for developing critical thiaking skills and the clari- 
fication of values and attitudes. Achievement of these goals, how- 
ever, is a time-Consuming process. It requires skilled, patient, and 
understanding teachersS)and involved, trusting, and respectful stUi^ ^ 
dents. These are qualities which must be auftur^ed ancj need both 
time and care ^ be realized. . , ' , 

Effective law-related education also requires direction. With^ 
out clear direction, yal^e clarification 'exf rcises, . auch' as those 
ab0ve^b^ome mere gimmicks and isolated lessons which, while 
they n^ay be enjoyable^ihave limited educational benefits. None of 
these sample lessons can thus ^tand on its own. pach'should be 
regarded as a part of larger units of s-tudy, units that are logically 
organized and sequenced to^ba^ild upon the^inforrn^tibn,\judg- 
ments, insight, and skills derived'^^rom each lesson in furtherance 
af a larger concept, topic, or skiU. \ ' 

Now, perhaps more than ever before, there is a great ne^ for 
all'citizens to develop the skills to deal with the difficult and ever 
present social, political, and economic issues that confront us. The 
school cannot afford to stand by idly*. Not all educators mscy be 
willing to accept The conclusion of the American Bar Association's 
Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship tKat.**those 
concerned with education must place as much emphasis on teach- 
ing legal and moral reasoning skills through law-related education 
as they currently place on teaching reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic."^ However, mmsi educators will find little, disagreement with 
Isidore "^Starr's hope that **perhaps all of us involved in education 
will marshall our -resources to, make our society a little more civ^l^s' 
a little more dignifiec^ a little more^ sensitive* to liberty and to 
justice *and to equality and, hopefully, a little more honest."^^ 
Law-related education provides an opportunity whereby we as a 
society may come closer to the realization of these goals. 
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